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EDITORIALS 


THE FOOD & -—tThe gentlemen’s agreement between 

7 N.C.A. and the Food and Drug Admin- 
DRUG HEARING istration to shelve other differences for 
the sake of quick restoration of the right of factory inspection 
ran into a snag this week at the hearing on the several pending 
bills before the House Interstate Commerce Committee. Though 
the two parties remained “willin’”, a number of committee 
members and a number of representative canner organizations 
were more inclined to open up the case and thrash out the dif- 
ferences here and now. And this is not surprising, for much 
water has gone over the dam since the agreement was made. In 
two seperate cases on tomatoes, one on strawberries, the courts 
have handed F.D.A. a shellacing Thus the course of the pro- 
testants has been greatly strengthened. 


The question now is have the snipers broken the truce and 
will the big guns be brought into play? Much depends, no 
doubt, on the nature of the committee report and its recom- 
mendations to Congress. Indeed, it’s entirely possible there 
may be further hearings. But whether or not the big guns are 
fired, it would be naive to suppose that the Snipers will sleep 
at their posts in the interim. So that it seems most likely that 
the artillery of both sides will at least be alerted, for in this 
day of modern warefare, guerrilla forces serve a most important 
function and merit the support of the field commander when 
necessary. 


This column has consistently held that the differences should 


be resolved at the earliest possible time. The cold war now 
going on is anything but healthy for either industry or govern- 
ment. The sooner there is a return to the traditional spirit 
of cooperation and assistance that has accomplished so much 


withi» the industry, the better it will be for all concerned. If it 


take. 1 hot war, let’s have it and get is over with. 

| JD & DRUG & PMA—A joint statement of policy clarify- 
ing positions of the two government agencies was expected 
m tarily at press time (Thursday morning). It should be 
int’ sting. Watch out for it next week. 
C —On the next page of this issue our “Tech Speak- 
St oPy ing” editors have provided a most informative and 


helpful discussion and a step-by-step procedure for 
Pp} ‘ting damage to cans. That brings up the all important 
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question of can supply. With weather conditions in many areas 
delaying planting operations, and with market conditions in 
some items anything but bright a good many canners are hesi- 
tating in ordering out cans. It isn’t hard to remember the nar- 
row escape the industry experienced last year due to the steel 
strike. While it is fondly to be hoped we won’t have to go 
through that again this year, there are very definite indications 
that the same fiasco might very well be repeated. As is gen- 
erally well known, negotiations between labor and big steel on a 
new contract beginning July 1 are under way. Up to this 
writing not too much is known, except that the news is begin- 
ning to leak out that labor is asking much more than had been 
expected. There’s a new boss of the CIO this year, and just 
exactly what the attitude will be in negotiation, is yet to be 
proven. If a strike is called, canners know well it will come at 
a bad time for them. It wouldn’t be smart to get excited at 
this point, but at the same time, it would be most wise and busi- 
ness-like to play safe. With none out and none on base, facing 
a pitcher with a known record, it’s always good business to 
swing at a sure strike, even though the umpire may be wearing 
dark glasses. 


NOW IS —‘Shortages are ended or ending—surpluses 
THE HOUR 2° appearing—buyers are back in the saddle, 

sellers are competing for orders. Here’s where, 
to use an expression, we separate the men from the boys. It 
means, however, a great opportunity for your sales force and 
brokers. It will require an energetic, enthusiastic approach to 
your customers. Strong, consistent advertising and merchan- 
dising is and will continue to be a must. 


If you are not large enough to do these things individually, 
then do them together, as a state group, as a regional group, 
or as a national group—but do it! 


The impact, created by all of you working together in telling 
your story to Mrs. Consumer and in selling her on the reasons 
why she should use your products, would be terrific—provided 
you keep pulling together. 


The hour is late—the time for action is now—not next month 
or next year or 5 years, but now! With all the marketing 
“know-how” at your disposal, why wait? The longer you wait, 
the more difficult the job, and the more costly.”—Gordon Ellis, 
Merchandising Manager, Pet Milk Co., at Wisconsin Sales Con- 
ference, May 8. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


CARING FOR CANS 


In a previous article (C.T. March 30) the authors indicated 
the necessity for the protection of can exteriors carrying low tin 
coatings in order to prevent the actual removal of the tin and 
the formation of rust. It is timely to re-emphasize these warn- 
ings and to expand upon them. 

It is essential that seaming rolls and chucks be kept smooth 
and free from pitting if actual tin removal is to be prevented 
in the double seaming of plain 0.25 ends. The installation of 
lubricators on the closing machine will aid in preventing this 
condition but it is also necessary to keep the rolls free from 
brine and acid materials that are thrown out of the can in 
rapid double seaming operations. Some packers have found it 
advantageous to install water sprays directed upon the seaming 
rolls and the can top at the discharge from the closing machine. 
The blackening of the double seam caused by pitted rolls is due 
to actual removal of the tin coating. 

The washing of the cans prior to processing will prevent the 
build up of corrosive brines and acid materials in open kettles 
or in open continuous cookers. It will also prevent the actual 
baking on the can of any adhering product residue when proc- 
essed under pressure in dry steam. 

It is the exception rather than the rule in canning plants to 
tind adequate replacement of fresh clean water in open retorts 
or continuous cookers. After the first day or two of tomato 
packing the water in which the cans are processed resembles 
the Mississippi at flood stage. The deep brown color of the 
water is usually brought about by the acid attack of tomatoes 
or fruit juices adhering to the cans and the failure to coat the 
inside of the cooker or the retort crates and covers with a rust 
resistant covering. This condition must be changed if a packer 
expects to utilize and merchandise cans made with low external 
tin coatings. 

The carryover of salt brine into retort water is a starting 
point for galvanic action. The outside of the can becomes part 
of a wet battery which often results in removal of the tin. 

If the water used in processing is highly alkaline there is 
often some tin removal from the can when it is in direct contact 
with the unprotected iron or steel of the processing equipment. 
The action here is the reverse of the process used in electro 
plating. Where rusty crates or crate tops are used it is not 
uncommon to find cans that are “steam burned”. Such cans 
show an irridescent film at the point of contact with the cor- 
roded iron. This is apparently due to an actual transfer of 
the oxygen from the rust film to the tin and iron of the can. 
Some investigators have suggested the use of sheet aluminum 
liners for retort crates to correct this condition. 

Many water supplies are high in their oxygen content. Others 
pick up oxygen due to pumping or blowing the water from the 
wells. Where this condition exists rusting during processing 
may appear if the oxygen is not removed before immersion 
of the cans in the water. This is readily accomplished by 
making sure that the water is actively boiling before placing 
the retort baskets in the process kettle. 


WATER TREATMENT 
It is often necessary to treat highly corrosive waters to pre- 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


vent can discoloration, rusting and tin removal. Highly akla- 
line waters may be softened with zeolites or ion exchange resins. 
In some instances sodium chromate added directly to the water 
in the cookers at the rate of one to one and one-half pounds 
per thousand gallons will inhibit corrosion. Sodium silicate, 
the poly phosphates and some of the new chelating agents can 
be used in specific cases. Each water supply must be treated 
individually. There is no single treatment that may be univer- 
sally applied. Occasionally acid waters are found which should 
be neutralized with caustic soda or other alkalis. 

Water that is high in its calcium and magnesium content 
should not be allowed to dry on the cans as white deposits may 
result. Many of these compounds are hygroscopic and will 
absorb moisture in a damp atmosphere. Frequently this has 
been the cause of can rusting. 


COOLING AND STORAGE 


The storage of both empty and processed cans in certain 
coastal areas has always presented a rust hazard. A similar 
condition exists in unheated warehouses that are subject to 
wide temperature fluctuations. These temperature variables 
will induce condensation of moisture on the cans. Storage of 
this description must be avoided. Under extreme conditions 
rusting will sometimes be found on cans that have a protective 
enamel coating. 


The overcooling of cans results in moisture carry-over around 
the double seams and into the packing cartons. If the free 
moisture is held in between the cans rusting will occur. If the 
paper carton does not absorb water readily, rust will be found 
at times on both the bodies and ends of the cans. 


All crates should be tilted and vigorously shaken to remove 
excess cooling water from the processed cans. Where there is 
mechanical unscrambling of cans most of the excess water is 
removed before casing. If the cans are labelled prior to casing 
it is necessary to have the cans warm and dry or the pick-up 


gum will not work efficiently. The warehouse crew thus acts | 


as a watchman to prevent the overcooling and wet casing of 
cans. 

Can ends packed in paper rolls must be carefully stored in a 
dry atmosphere. Paper tends to absorb moisture and wet paper 
should not be held in contact with cans or can parts. Dry stor- 
age is necessary. 


Most canners have at times suffered loss from secondary 
spoilage which undoubtedly could have been avoided. (One 
knocked down flange may cause an unhooked seam wh ch 
spreads the can contents throughout an entire case. The loss of 


one can is not significant but if allowed to remain in the stick [ 


many cases of rusty cans may result. Some packers pay the 
warehouse workers 5 cents for every “leaker” found before the 
cans are cased. This not only has a salutory effect on furtier 
spoilage losses, but allows for the quick remedying of the con- 
ditions that tend to cause the sharp type imprint, the cutover, 
or the “soft crab”. 


The consumer cannot see the peas, the tomatoes or the apyle- 
sauce when she buys a can at the supermarket. She sees the 
can and the label. Both must be clean and attractive. 
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Tomato Research Council Formed 


The Tomato Research Foundation with 
headquarters at Elwood, Indiana, has 
been organized by Mid-West tomato and 
tomato products canners. Immediate 
purpose of the organization is to raise 
money to donate, through the Comptrol- 
ler of Michigan State College to the 
Department of Bacteriology, a fund to 
be used for intensified and fundamental 
research on tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts. Dr. F. W. Fabian of that institu- 
tion, will conduct the research program. 
Dr. Fabian has done similar work for 
the black raspberry industry, and is 
known as “Mr. Pickle” to the pickle 
industry. 

The following excerpts from a letter 
from Dr. Fabian, will indicate the scope 
of the research plan: 

“We propose to make a study for you 
of the significance of the various molds 
found in tomatoes and their action on 
the tomato. To do this we shall have to 
isolate a large number of molds and 
identify them. This is the work of Dr. 
E. S. Beneke, a mycologist from the De- 
partment of Botany and Plant Pathol- 
ogy. We, in the Bacteriology Depart- 
ment, will study the action of the various 
molds on the tomatoes. We shall also 
determine a number of other factors. 
For example, under what conditions the 
tomato is most susceptible to the mold, 
whether there is a difference in suscepti- 
bility of different tomatoes to mold, the 
influence of clean and moldy hampers on 
the mold count in tomatoes and many 
factors of that nature. 

We plan to do the same type of work 
on tomatoes as we have done here in 
Michigan on black raspberries. We have 
traced the mold count on black raspber- 
ries from the field clear through the fac- 
tory and through all its various opera- 
tions and have shown the relationship 
of the various factors such as tempera- 
ture, humidity, lugs in which the berries 
are picked, the length of time they are 
held, etc. on the mold count. In addition 
to that we have isolated molds from 
1,791 drupelets from blackberries, iden- 
tified them and have determined their 
influence on the rotting of black rasp- 
berries. We have found that the molds 
most prevalent on black raspberries do 
not cause the greatest amount of rot in 
them. In other words, there is not a 
direct correlation between the mold count 
“we he amount of rot in a black rasp- 
ery 

©! course I cannot predict ahead of 
time what we will find out on tomatoes, 
but \e are attacking the problem from 
a fundamental standpoint and not from 


the .andpoint that the federal govern- 
me! and many others have worked on 
it! years; namely, trying to show the 
rei onship between mold count and rot. 
Ii can show that not all molds pres- 
en 1 tomatoes cause rot then the sig- 
nivunce of the mold count will be 
envircly different than it is at present 


becouse the government alleges that 
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there is a direct relationship between 
mold count and rot. We do not believe 
this. We are the first to attack this 
thesis of the government and are ap- 
proaching the unit in an entirely differ- 
ent way then it has ever been approached 
before. 


In closing I might say that we are all 
set to go. We have two men which we 
can put on it at once so that when the 
season comes upon us we shall be able 
to go into it with full steam ahead. Our 
men are trained to run these various 
chemical tests which are necessary to 
run in order to determine this relation- 
ship. This is to be cooperative work 
between the Botany and Pathology De- 
partment and the Bacteriology and Pub- 
lic Health Department. Dr. Beneke will 
direct the work on molds, isolation, ete. 
and I shall direct the work over here.—” 


To date $2500 has been sent to Michi- 
gan State College by the Foundation. 
Another $2500 has been promised in the 
near future. Membership fee in the 
Foundation is $50 for each individual, 
and in the case of canners, it is $50 for 
each additional factory. Anyone inter- 
ested in tomato research is eligible for 
membership. Contributions should be sent 
to John O. Frazier, Tomato Research 
Foundation, Box 223, Elwood, Indiana. 


CALIFORNIA BOOSTS 
STRAWBERRY OUTPUT 


Growers and processors of strawber- 
ries in California—the world’s largest 
single strawberry-producing area—ran 
the 1952 national output of strawberries 
up to an all-time high of approximately 
204,988,507 Ibs., according to the Cali- 
fornia Strawberry Council. 

Of this total, the Golden State con- 
tributed well over 55,000,000 lbs., which 
betters its 1951 mark by some 19 million 
pounds. 

A substantial increase in acreage com- 
bined with better varieties of plants 
which produced over a longer period of 
time made possible this sizable gain, said 
Malcolm B. Douglas, Executive Secre- 
tary of the California Strawberry Coun- 
cil and head of the state strawberry sec- 
tion of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Last year, California’s production ex- 
ceeded that of the state’s two closest 
rivals —Oregon and Washington — with 
11,424,000 trays compared to 6,450,000 
for Oregon and 4,800,000 for Wash- 
ington. 

According to the Council’s Executive 
Secretary, California’s 1952 fresh and 
frozen strawberry production represents 
a return to farmers of $21,000,000. 1953 
should be higher. It is estimated that 
strawberry acreage in the state will 
jump to over 9,200 acres in 1953 com- 
pared to some 8,400 in 1952. 


F&D Factory Inspection Hearing 


The House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee this week held a lively two day 
hearing on bilis to restore the right of 
factory inspection to the Food and Drug 
Administration. Chairmanned by Charles 
A. Wolverton of New Jersey, the Com- 
mittee heard Food and Drug Commis- 
sioner Crawford urge quick approval of 
the Administration-sponsored bill that 
would simply correct the defect found in 
the language of the Law by the Supreme 
Court in the Cardiff decision. Commis- 
sioner Crawford told the Committee that 
since the decision, refusals to admit 
F.D.A. inspectors have increased sharply. 

Testimony in favor of the Administra- 
tion-sponsored bill (there are two others 
substantially the same except that one 
would require presentation of creden- 
tials) that would merely substitute in 
the law the words “written notice” for 
the word “permission” was presented by 
the National Canners Association, the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers Association, and others. These groups 
stipulated that this action did not in- 
volve approval of any previous F.D.A. 
interpretation of the law. Testimony in 
opposition was presented by Ira D. Car- 
diff, who was the defendant in the origi- 
nal case, by Mr. Harold Bachelder, rep- 
resenting Ohio and Indiana canners, by 


Mr. George Clark, representing the Bal- 
timere Canned Foods Exchange, and 
others. (It should be emphasized that 
there was no opposition to inspection 
itself.) 


In essence, Mr. Cardiff and Mr. Clark 
favored leaving the Law as it is, specify- 
ing that permission to enter must be 
obtained before entry. Mr. Bachelder 
called for modification of the written 
notice, and held that the operator was 
entitled to a written report of the inspec- 
tion and a copy of the laboratory analy- 
sis of samples taken. . 


Committee members, too, were inclined 
to study other aspects of the law. Rep- 
resentative Joseph P. O’Hara of Minne- 
sota, challenged a claim made by F.D.A. 
before the Supreme Court that the Law 
empowered them to take photographs of 
evidence, inspect formulae records, com- 
plaint files, shipping records, etc. Rep- 
resentative Beamer of Indiana held that 
a firm should be informed of the results 
of an inspection. Representative Hale 
of Maine questioned the necessity of a 
written notice, and others thought the 
notice should be more specifically defined. 


The Committee will study the evidence 
and make recommendations to Congress 
with a report outlining the reasons fr 
the recommendations. 
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Figure 1. The cover is made of heavy guage plastic, tested and Figure 2. The water in the cover forces it against the side of the 


approved for use in contact with food products. 


tank, making a tight seal. 


Tank Covers Improve Kraut Quality and Aid Sanitation 


“K-flex” (1) plastic weighted tank 
covers (2) have been used by the Clyde 
Kraut Co., Clyde, Ohio, on all of their 
tanks for one full season and on part of 
their tanks for two seasons. This is a 
report of how they are used by this com- 
pany and the results of their use. 

The original impetus for the invention 
and use of the plastic weighted tank cov- 
ers came from recognition by L. E. 
White, General Manager, and H. B. 
Kauble, Superintendent, of the Clyde 
Kraut Co., that the art of making sauer- 
kraut, as practiced for hundreds of years 
with little improvement, was not strictly 
a sanitary procedure. This is a deliber- 
ate understatement. 


Historically, the tanks were filled with 
cut cabbage and salt. Boards were placed 
on top of the kraut, and heavy weights 
were placed on the boards in an attempt 
to hold the kraut in the tanks. When 
fermentation started much gas was 
formed, raising the kraut in spite of the 
weights. The kraut on top of the tanks 
was exposed to the air, dried out and 
was spoiled. Insects, particularly dros- 
ophila species or vinegar gnats, had ac- 
cess to the kraut. Dust and dirt from 
the atmosphere and chance objects of all 
kinds found their way into the kraut 
tanks. 


Kraut in this condition was carried 
over from year to year in the tanks. 


(1) K-flex plastic weighted tank covers are 
made by R. L. Kuss & Co., Inc., Findlay, Ohio, 
from vinyl plastic supplied by the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(2) Patent applied for by H. B. Kauble, as- 
signed to the Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


By SAMUEL M. BLAKEMORE 
Consulting Chemist, Cincinnati, Ohio 


When the kraut was removed from the 
tanks, the top spoiled layers were care- 
fully skimmed off and thrown away, but 
no one was ever sure just what was re- 
moved and what possible contamination 
remained in the kraut. The management 
was convinced that, sooner or later, offi- 
cial recognition of this condition would 
be taken, and something would be done 
about it. 


THE COVER 


The tank covers are made of vinyl 
plastic, a material which has been tested 
and approved for use in contact with 
food products. Heavy guage plastic 
sheets, Figure 1, can be heat fabricated 
to fit tanks of any size or shape. For 
round tanks, a disc is first made slightly 
larger than the inside diameter of the 
tank. A two foot skirt is then heat 
sealed to the periphery of the disc, the 
skirt being normal to the plane of the 
disc. The edge of the skirt is turned 
and heat sealed for strength. Grommets 
are inserted in the edge to accommodate 
a draw string so that the edge of the 
cover can be drawn down tightly against 
the side of the tank when the cover is 
in place. This holds the cover in place 
and provides some additional sealing. 


In use on a kraut tank, the tank is 
filled with cut cabbage and salt to within 


three to eight inches of the top of the 
tank, allowing a headspace of three 
inches when the tank is filled rapidly and 
eight inches when filled slowly. When 
filled rapidly, the kraut does not have 
time to make brine and settle as much 
as when filled slowly. 

Some users of the covers feel that it 
is advantageous to place the kraut in the 
tanks so that the surface in the center 
is dished about four inches below the 
kraut at the edge of the tanks to facili- 
tate the escape of gas formed during the 
fermentation. To meet this problem, 
covers with built in gas vents are under- 
going trial. 


After the tank has been filled and 
allowed to settle until the headspace is 
stabilized, the cover is placed on the 
tank. It is very important that the cover 
be spread out smoothly and centered on 
the tank. The center of the cover should 
contact the surface of the kraut while 
the edge of the cover should drape evenly 
down the side of the tank. 


The cover is then filled with water 
from a hose, directing the stream to the 
center of the cover. The water spreads 
from the center, as the cover fills, fore- 
ing the cover down on the surface of the 
kraut and forcing the air to the side of 
the tank and out from under the cover. 
As the water level rises in the cover, the 
cover is forced against the side of the 
tank, Figure 2, making a tight seal. 
When the water level has reached the 
desired point, the edge of the cover hang- 
ing over the side of the tank is carefully 
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smoothed down, and the draw string is 
tightened and tied. 


With six inches of water in the cover, 
a ten foot tank will be weighted with 
2.450 lbs.; a twelve foot tank with 3,530 
lbs.; a fourteen foot tank with 4,800 lbs. 
and a twenty foot tank will be weighted 
with 9,800 lbs. If the tank has been 
properly filled, this weight will be uni- 
formly distributed over the entire sur- 
face of the kraut. 


BLEEDING THE GAS 


As the kraut ferments, some gas is 
produced. The cover serves as a relief 
valve, permitting the escape of the gas 
of fermentation, but preventing the ac- 
cess of air to the kraut. In the normal 
fermentation, the amount of gas formed 
is not sufficient to be a problem, the 
cover easily venting it to the atmosphere 
and remaining in place. 


Occasionally, a tank undergoes a wild, 
gaseous fermentation in some part of the 
tank or over the whole tank. A large 
amount of gas will be formed so rapidly 
that it accumulates under the cover, 
forcing a blister to rise through the 
water seal or even raising the entire 
cover and spilling the water over the 
side of the tank. By loosening the draw 
string and raising the edge the cover can 
be manipulated to bleed the gas out of a 
blister. When a whole tanks goes wild, 
spilling all of the water, the tank should 
be left alone until the gaseous fermenta- 
tion subsides and the water seal can ‘be 
replaced, 


OPENING 


When a tank is to be opened, as much 
water as possible is siphoned out of the 
cover. Starting at one side, the cover is 
rolled up an over the top of the tank, 
gradually forcing the remaining water 
to the opposite edge of the tank where 
it can be dumped out without getting 
any in the kraut. By this method of 
manipulation, one man can easily put a 
cover on a tank or remove it. 


After removal from the tank, the cover 
is spread out smoothly on the floor where 
it is flushed off on both sides with fresh 
water. It is then thoroughly scrubbed 
on both sides with a brush and a house- 
hold detergent. After rinsing, it is hung 
over a line and allowed to dry. When 
thoroughly dry, the cover is folded into 
a neat bundle and stored in a dry cup- 
board until required for use again. 


While individual covers have been used 
as many as three times, the ultimate life 
of a cover is not known. It is believed 
tha’, barring mechanical injury or care- 
less sbuse, they can be used at least three 
Seasons. Mechanical injuries, such as 
cuts ind snags and even abraded areas, 
can be repaired by heat sealing a patch 
over the hole or area. It would not be 
Wise to use a cover known to be in bad 
cond.tion and run the chance of spoiling 
a tank of kraut, since. the value of a 
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cover is small in proportion to the value 
of a tank of kraut. 


IMPROVED SANITATION AND 
QUALITY 


The use of plastic weighted tank cov- 
ers has resulted in three very important 
advances in the art of making sauer- 
kraut. Sanitary conditions under which 
kraut is fermented and stored have been 
vastly improved. A material saving in 
waste of product has been made. And, 
surprisingly, an improvement in quality 
and flavor has been obtained. 


That the sanitary condition is greatly 
improved is immediately apparent to 
anyone entering the tank room. With 
covers on the tanks, the room presents 
a neat appearance. Good “housekeep- 
ing” is possible and the results are visi- 
ble and satisfying. There are no vinegar 
gnats in evidence even when a tank is 
open and being emptied. 


One thing that every kraut man has 
noted and remarked about when inspect- 
ing the tank room is the almost complete 
absence of odor when all of the tanks are 
covered. The air is fresh with a slight, 
sweetish ethereal odor and entirely with- 
out the characteristic odor of sulfur com- 
pounds commonly associated with open 
tank rooms. Even when tanks are being 
emptied, the odor in the room, although 
very characteristic of kraut, is better 
described by the words clean and mildly 
fruity rather than cheesy, butyric or 
sulfurish, 


The improvement in the quality and 
flavor of the kraut being produced under 
the tank covers had not been anticipated. 
It is possibly due to the type of fermen- 
tation being obtained. At the time the 
first covers were used, other sanitary 
measures were also put into effect. The 
result is an entirely new conception of 
what is a proper kraut fermentation. It 
is now believed that a wild or gassy tank 
is an infected tank and is the result of 
poor sanitation. It is believed that a 
normal or good fermentation produces 
very little gas which is readily vented 
by the tank cover. 


The flavor of the kraut, while charac- 
teristic, is exceptionally clean, rather 
fruity and pleasing. The taste is spright- 
ly with acid and zestfully salty. The 
color is excellent; light and bright. The 
texture is firm and crisp. There is no 
record of any tanks showing soft or off- 
flavored kraut. Even the skeptical “old 
timers” are convinced that the kraut 
being made is good kraut, very good 


kraut, and that the tank covers are 4 
major improvement in kraut making. 


SAVINGS 


The savings in waste of product is 
indicated by comparative figures in the 
Table. The figures given are actual rec- 
orded figures at the time the tanks were 
emptied. The figures given in the column 
headed “No Cover, 1941-51-52” are max- 
imum and minimum figures found in the 
records of this ten year period for tank 
waste. There is reason to believe that 
these figures are far too low because 
most of the waste came from the top of 
the open tanks where the kraut had 
dried out. Obviously, a measured, 
packed gallon of dried kraut shreds 
would represent many gallons of plump 
kraut in its juice. It is understood that 
the reason the maximum and minimum 
figures vary so widely is because some 
tanks were emptied promptly after the 
fermentation had been completed while 
other tanks were held for as long as a 
year before being emptied. 


The figures in the column headed 
“With Cover, 1952-53” are averages for 
almost one complete year of operation. 
As the tanks were emptied, all kraut dis- 
carded for any reason was gathered and 
measured. To this was added an esti- 
mate of the number of gallons of kraut 
and juice left in the tank. Since this 
was the method used for estimating tank 
waste during the previous ten year 
period, the figures are considered to be 
comparable. It is very significant that 
the records for the 1952-53 season bear 
the added notation for many of the tanks 
emptied, “No top waste”. 


OTHER POSSIBLE USES 

While actual use of plastic weighted 
tank covers for regular production has 
been confined to kraut, as far as is 
known, interest has been shown by proc- 
essors of other products. Pickle salters, 
wineries, grape juice manufacturers, 
cherry briners and chemical manufac- 
turers have made inquiries. The covers 
should be of particular interest to pickle 
salters where they may solve problems 
involving mycoderma and general sani- 
tation in pickles stored in tanks. It is 
conceivable that the covers may be found 
useful wherever it is desired to store ma- 
terials in open tanks and at the same 
time protect the materials from contact 
with air or light. While the covers have 
been made from translucent plastic, they 
can be made in any color or opaque. 


COMPARATIVE WASTE AND INDICATED SAVING OF KRAUT 


No Cover 
Tank Size 1941—52-53 
Barrels Gallons 
100 65 - 135 
150 141 - 228 
200 206 - 225 
400 481 - 550 


With Cover 
1952-53 _Saving 
Gallons Gallons 
26 39 - 109 
31 110 - 197 
48 158 - 177 
92 389 - 458 
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STANDIFORD JOINS KLONDIKE 


J. E. Standiford, formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent of Vincennes Packing Corporation, 
Vincennes, Indiana, has acquired an in- 
terest in Klondike Canners, Inc. of La- 
fayette. Mr. Standiford, who has been 
with Vincennes for some 25 years, serv- 
ing as mechanic, plant manager, promo- 
tion manager and’ vice-president, takes 
the position of General Manager with 
the Klondike firm. Under his manage- 
ment the firm will pack tomatoes and to- 
mato juice, and will produce the tomato 
seed for the Agricultural Alumni Seed 
Improvement Association at Lafayette. 


CAMPBELL EXPANDING 
AT NAPOLEON 


Campbell Soup Company will spend 
$25,000,000 in an expansion program at 
their Napolean, Ohio, plant, reports 
Walter A. Scheid, General Manager, at 
Napolean. Construction will begin at 
once. 

On completion of this new plant the 
complete Campbell line will be made at 
Napolean. It is expected that two thous- 
and employees will be given permanent 
employment. 

The plans also call for a modern Com- 
pany operated water and sewerage dis- 
posal system. It is understood a tin 
plant is included in the plans. 


JOIN MINNEAPOLIS BROKERS 


Dana Makepeace, formerly with Griggs- 
Cooper & Company, and Stan Wontor, 
formerly with American Home Foods, 
have joined the sales staff of Associated 
Brokerage Company, Minneapolis food 
brokers. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CARNE JOINS 
MILLER PICKLES 


Homer C. Carne, formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Oxford 
Pickle Company, South Paris, Maine, has 
been appointed General Manager of I. 
Miller Pickles, Brocton, New York. Mr. 
Carne has been associated with the pickle 
industry for the past 15 years and has 
had wide experience in all phases of the 
business, actual production, sales and dis 
tribution. The company expects to in- 
crease its pickle production and sales by 
at least 25 percent this coming season, 
and also the catsup pack, which was en- 
tered into last year, by a like amount. 


KELLER RETIRES 
CONTAINER POST 


Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the 
Board of Container Corporation of 
America, has announced the voluntary 
retairement of Ira C. Keller, Executive 
Vice-President. Mr. Keller, who has been 
active in the operations and development 
of the company for the past 27 years, 
entered the organization as Assistant 
Superintendent at the Chicago factory, 
then producing corrugated containers 
and folding cartons. Prior to his elec- 
tion as Vice-President in 1939, and sub- 
sequently Executive Vice-President in 
1949, he served in many executive posi- 
tions at various locations in the company. 


MRS. A. W. FOXWORTHY 


A. W. Foxworthy, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Decatur Packing Corpora- 
tion, Greensburg, Indiana, is mourning 
the sudden death of his wife at their 
home in Greensburg on May 7. 


GF TAKES OVER PERKINS 


General Foods Corporation announces 


that it has concluded a formal agreement | 


by which it takes over the business of 
Perkins Products Co., of Chicago, which 
now becomes a wholly-owned GF subsidi- 
ary. Ray M. Schmitz, General Foods 
vice-president, is directing the opera- 
tions of the new unit. 


ANDERSON-PRIEST COMPANY 


J. C. Richer, founder and senior mem- 
ber of the Richer-Anderson Brokerage 
firm of Muncie, Indiana, has sold his in- 
terest to LeRoy Priest, who was for- 
merly associated with Ball Brothers at 
Muncie, Indiana. The new firm will be 


known as Anderson-Priest Company, and ee 


will be located at Muncie. 


TOMATO WASTE DEHYDRATION 
IN OHIO 


An Ohio canner who successfully licked 
his disposal problem of waste tomato 
solids by dehydration started a chain re- 
action. The dehydrated tomato waste 


was sold to manufacturers of dog food © 


at a profitable price. 

The demand justified taking the to- 
mato waste from other canners in Ohio 
within a radius of forty to fifty miles. In 
a few instances 16 ton loads were halued 
from Indiana plants located 190 miles 
from the Ohio canner. 

To successfully dehydrate tomatoes 
the moisture should not exceed 75 per- 
cent, which makes it necessary to run 
the waste thru an _ extractor before 
dehydration. 

(Editors comment :—Wonder who that 
dog food manufacturer could be?) 


RITTER CENTENNIAL—William H. “Bill” Ritter, Jr., president 
of P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, New Jersey, proudly adds the 100th 
candle at a celebration in honor of the firm’s first century in 
business. Centennial celebrants (from left) are James A. Weaver, 
James A. Weaver Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Robert Lore, sales and 
advertising manager of Ritter; Paul Ritter, general sales man- 
ager; Kennard Keen, executive vice-president of Lamb & Kven, 
the Ritter agency; James Lamb, agency president; Roy Lochien, 
vice-president and media director of L&K; Mr. Ritter, and Ed- 
ward W. Price, Philadelphia district manager for the packing 
company. 
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HOPPER NAMED AD MANAGER 
OF ELWELL-PARKER 


Lee Calvin Hooper, who joined Elwell- 
varker Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio manufacturers of industrial trucks 
i) 1950 as Assistant Advertising Man- 
aver and Export Sales Manager, has 
been appointed Advertising Manager of 
the company. Mr. Hooper was first asso- 


ciated with General Electric Company, - 


Cleveland, as design engineer. He also 
held the position of Assistant Advertis- 
ine Manager of the Steel & Tubes Divi- 
sion of Republic Steel Corporation before 
joining Elwell-Parker. In his new posi- 
tion he will direct advertising and sales 
promotion activities in addition to expert 
sales. 


NEW BRANCH FOR 
EQUIPMENT FIRM 


The Five Point Engineering Corp., 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, has 
established a branch at San Carlos, Cali- 
fornia, under the management of Charles 
Ballweber. The firm manufactures and 
installs many types of cannery equip- 
ment, with emphasis on conveyors and 
labor-saving devices. 


GRAPE AND OLIVE 
MACHINERY FIRM 


Oro Industries, Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated at San Francisco, California, with 
a capital stock of $75,000, to carry on 
the manufacture of grape and olive 
stemming machinery. Interested are 
Salvador A. Minera and Henry Aguilar, 
61 Garcia Ave. 


FRENCH JENKINS ON THE MEND 


French Jenkins, General Manager, La 
Choy Food Products, Ine., Archbold, 
Ohio, has been under treatment at a 
Wauseon, Ohio, hospital for two weeks. 
At last report, he was making a satis- 
factory recovery and was expected back 
home in Archbold May 15th. 


-and juices. 


CAL PAK SALES UP, 
EARNINGS DOWN 


The 37th annual report of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
California, for the fiscal year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953, has made its appearance. 
In presenting it to stockholders and em- 
ployees President R. G. Lucks noted that 
it is an encouraging report, showing 
progress in many phases of company 
operations, but still far from being com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Sales for the year were $215,667,864, 
compared with $200,629,398 the previous 
year, and the second largest in the his- 
tory of the organization. Unit sales vol- 
ume were the largest ever made by it, 
with heavy gains in vegetables, fruits 
Goods sold to Government 
agencies during the year amounted to 
less than 3.5 percent, while those in 1951 
were almost 9 percent. 

Earnings for the year were $5,653,026, 
or 2.62 percent of sales, against $7,115,- 
855, or 3.55 percent of sales in the pre- 
ceding year. The decline in earnings is 
attributed to large crops and surpluses 
in some items and lower selling prices 
for many. Some departments, especially 
dried fruit and farm departments 
showed losses and for the second con- 
secutive year the Alaska Packers Asso- 
ciation suffered a substantial loss in its 
salmon operations. 


The merchandise inventory at the close 
of the fiscal year exceeded that of a year 
earlier by $4,846,615. This was due 
largely to the heavy packs of corn and 
tomatoes, and a substantial carryover of 
canned salmon. It is believed that most 
of the canned corn will be sold and ship- 
ped before the 1953 canning season gets 
under way, but a carry-over of some 
items in tomato products seems in sight. 
The carryover of canned salmon is at- 
tributed largely to consumer resistance, 
resulting from high costs. 

During the year the firm’s British sub- 
sidiary, British Sales, Ltd. was substan- 
tially liquidated. In recent years no im- 
port permits have been granted for prod- 


ucts packed by the California Packing 
Corporation so the direct operation has 
been abandoned. However, arrangements 
have been made with a sales organiza- 
tion there to handle the Del Monte Brand 
products in case imports are again per- 
mitted. 


TUNA MACARONI PROMOTIO?: 


Two food trade organizations — the 
National Macaroni Institute and the 
Tuna Research Foundation — will join 
hands this summer to help grocers in- 
crease their sales and profits on canned 
tuna and macaroni products. 

“Some Like It Hot—Some Like It 
Cold” is the name and theme of an inten- 
sive publicity campaign beamed at the 
consuming public for the period of June 
15 to July 31. A flood of stories, photo- 
graphs and recipes combining these pop- 
ular, high profit foods will appear in 
newspapers from coast to coast. Radio 
and television stations throughout the 
country will also be covered. 

Recipes—which include spaghetti and 
egg noodles — suggest combining tuna 
and macaroni products with fresh and 
evaporated milk, cheese, canned pimien- 
tos, canned pineapple, buttermilk, can- 
ned, frozen and fresh vegetables and 
many other food products. During the 
campaign approximately 50 different 
recipes for tuna and macaroni products 
will be released. 

Wholesalers, retailers and super mar- 
ket chain organizations have been ad- 
vised to cash in on the promotion with 
adequate advertising support and related 
displays and also to make sure that 
stocks of canned tuna and macaroni 
products are adequate. 


KRAFT PLANS NEW PLANT 


Kraft Foods, Ltd., Canadian subsidi- 
ary of National Dairy Products Corpo- 
ration, has acquired a 20-acre tract in a 
suburb of Montreal as the site for a new 
food manufacturing and processing plant. 


CH'CKEN IN THE CAN—Don Lyon, (second from left) of Chi- 
cay, director of the Poultry and Egg National Board, looks over 
a opy of the special “Coronation Chicken” recipe booklet pre- 
percd by American Can Company’s home economics section for 
re ont dinner and exhibit in New York. With him are Miss 
FE: abeth Heldt, home economist in charge of the Canco Kitch- 
e) D. T. McFadden, assistant manager of sales for Canco’s 
A’ atie Division, and Perry Wilson, commodity manager for the 


A’ wntie Division. 
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Tribute was paid last week (May 14) 
to New Jersey farmers, can-makers and 
canners of the Garden State’s food and 
industrial products for their combined 
efforts in making the canning industries 
a $780,000,000-a-year business in the 
state. 

The occasion of the salute was a 
luncheon at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, in 
Trenton, that climaxed a week of activi- 
ties in which the people of the state ob- 
served New Jersey Canning Industries 
Week. 

At the luncheon, State Treasurer 
Walter T. Margetts, Jr., representing 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, accepted on 
behalf of the people of New Jersey a 
commemorative plaque on which was 
mounted the 57 billionth can for the 
packing of Garden State food and non- 
food products since the state’s canning 
industry was born in 1847. 

The citation on the plaque lauded the 
state’s can-using and related industries 
for their achievements in making these 
undertakings one of the most important 
and progressive activities in New Jersey. 


About 200 top governmental, agricul- 
tural and industrial leaders attended the 
luncheon. Speakers included State Treas- 
urer Margetts; S. D. Arms, Atlantic 
division vice-president of American Can 
Company; Glenn E. Knaub, president of 
Tri-State Packers’ Association; Dr. 
Frank App, president of New Jersey 
Canners’ Association; Irving T. Gumb, 
executive vice-president of the New Jer- 
sey State Chamber of Commerce; and 
Lyman G. Schermerhorn of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and breeder of the famed Rut- 
gers Tomato. 

The plaque was presented to Mr. Mar- 
getts by Mr. Arms is association with 
Dr. App, Mr. Knaub, Prof. Schermer- 
horn and Mr. Gumb. 


In a statement made at the luncheon, 
Mr. Arms said that superior energy and 
know-how enable “the State of New Jer- 
sey to produce three times as much can- 
ned foods as all of Russia, despite the 
vast difference in land area and size 
of population.” 

“New Jersey’s food packers alone can 
about 2,600,000,000 cans of food annually 
in a state with a population of only 
4,835,000 people,” he said. “The whole 
of Soviet Russia, according to latest sta- 
tistics, was able to can only one-third as 
Le much food as New Jersey, in spite of 
BES Russia’s size—one-sixth of the earth’s 
land surface—and its equally great pop- 
ulation of about 200,000,000.” 


The Canning Industries Week lunch- 
eon speakers traced the importance of 
canning to New Jersey’s economic growth 
and prosperity. Prof. Schermerhorn said 
s that food packers paid Garden State 
z farmers last year more than $15,000,000 
: for a half-billion pounds of vegetables. 

Mr. Knaub said that the state’s 75 
canneries that specialized in the packing 
of vegetables, soups, fruits, juices and 
similar items alone gave employment to 
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New Jersey ‘Canning Week’ Celebrated 


an average of 10,000 people annually 
and provided a yearly payroll in excess 
of $33,000,000. He said the industry has 
made an important contribution to the 
national standard of living. 


Dr. App, pointing out the dependence 
of the American people on canned food, 
said that the national per capita con- 
sumption of canned foods rose from 22 
pounds in 1909 to 91 pounds last year. 
This averages out to 150 cans per per- 
son. 

Mr. Gumb said that non-food items 
packed in cans returned more than $350,- 
000,000 to New Jersey last year and that 
this segment of the canning industry 
has made “an important contribution to 
the industrial and economic growth of 
New Jersey.” 


HAVE ONE ON ME 


Testimonial dinners are not unusual, 
but nine Continental Can Company sales, 
service and research staff members for 
the Syracuse-western New York district 
have one for the book. They recently 
were honored as guests at an “apprecia- 
tion dinner” sponsored by customers of 
the can company. 

The event took place at an inn in Fre- 
donia, New York, where eighteen execu- 
tives from nine canners and packers held 
the dinner as a way of expressing friend- 
ship and good will towards local Conti- 
nental personnel. 

In traditional banquet style, the din- 
ner began with a welcoming address 
given by A. L. Van Keuren, director of 
purchases for the Welsh Grape Juice 
Company. He was followed by the toast- 
master, Walter W. Wilson, general man- 
ager of the Silver Creek Preserving 
Company. The main speaker was the 
general manager of the Producer-Can- 
ners Cooperative, Henry L. Page. His 
speech was one of praise for Continental, 
its Cannery Equipment Service and Re- 
search departments. 

One guest, J. R. Wallace, Continental’s 
district sales manager, metal division, 
Boston, formerly was sales representa- 
tive for western New York. He was re- 
called to his territory by unanimous 
demand of the hosts—especially for the 
evening—to be complimented for his 
long-time service and assistance to can- 
ners and packers in that area. T. V. 
Carley, now sales representative for the 
vicinity, was applauded for his role in 
helping to fill the requirements of local 
canners and packers. 


SAFEWAY ADDS UNITS 


Safeway Stores, Inc., is adding three 
large supers to its chain in the metro- 
politan New York market. The three 
new units represent an investment in 
excess of $1,000,000, according to J. D. 
Weymer, Safeway’s New York distribu- 
tion division manager. 


LIBBY SCHOLARSHIP AT 
MORRISVILLE OUTLINED 


In the May issue of “Libby’s Scanner”, 
Libby’s monthly house organ, the coin- 
pany describes how Morrisville trains 7 
young men for careers in the food pack- | 
ing industry, and how Libby supports 
the effort of this “cannery college” with 
a scholarship each year. The article 
states that many _ universities offer 
courses in food processing, but points out 
that Morrisville, one of 33 colleges and : 
institutes which make up the State Uni- _ 
versity of New York, is the only school Be 
in the country offering a two year major , 
in food technology, that is taught us a ™ 
separate department by a_ separate 
faculty. R. N. Whipple is the head of 
the Food Technology Division. 


Libby’s 1952-53 scholarship winner, 18 
year old John Kaiser of Oswego, New 
York, is now in his first year at the 
Institute. He is studying such subjects 
as plant layout, construction, bacteriol- 
ogy, mathematics, chemistry and _ prin- 
cipals of foremanship. In his _ second 
year he will study food specialties, plant 
sanitation, grading and judging, and will 
work on a special project dealing with 
some part of the canning business. The 
Institute has its own plant for commer- F” 
cial processing of all kinds of foods. The | 
students make use of it throughout the — 
year, putting into practice the theory 
they have learned in the classroom. 


Last year’s Libby scholarship winner, 
James Austin, was employed in Libby’s 
Janesville, Wisconsin plant during the f 
summer of 1952. Morrisville students | 
have worked in Libby’s Wisconsin plants © 
for the past seven seasons. 


HYBRID CORN SPECIALIST 
AT UNIV. OF WASHINGTON 


Dr. Donald F. Jones, head of the Gene- 
tics Department of The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
been granted a three-months leave of 
absence from the Station to serve as vis- J 
isting professor of Genetics at the Uni- | 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


He will teach two courses during the 
spring term, which runs_ from late 
March until mid-January. Undergradu- 
ates will hear him lecture on general 
genetics, and he will also conduct a semi- 
nar for graduate students on theoreti- 
cal genetics. 


A world-renowned authority in_ his 
field, Dr. Jones has become best known 
to the general public for his “double 
cross” method of producing hybrid corn, 
the method which made commercial pro- 
duction of this important crop feasible. 


His contributions in the field of 1 1e0- | 
retical genetics, while less known to the 
layman, are equally as important. His 


theory of the “dominance of linked K}: 

genes” still stands as the best explana- 

tion for hybrid vigor. i 
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AUSTRALIANS TO TEST 
MATUROMETER IN NEW YORK 


The Maturometer, an instrument de- 
veloped in Australia to pretest the ma- 
tuvity of peas, will be tested under con- 
ditions prevailing in New York State 
this season. Professors Robert S. Mitchell 
and Laurie J. Lynch, who are employed 
by the Australian Government as re- 
search officers in the Commonwealth Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research Organ- 
ization, co-developers of ‘the maturometer, 
will be in charge of the tests. The study 
is made possible by invitation of Pro- 
fessor Sayre and Dr. Heinicke, of the 
Geneva Experiment Station, where the 
tests will be held. 


Under Australian conditions the re- 
search men have found it possible to pre- 
dict the optimum date of harvest at leas® 
two days in advance, and also to esti- 
mate to within ten percent, the yield of 
peas and weight of vines at the harvest 
point. Purpose of the experiment is to 
determine whether or not the same tech- 
niques are applicable in New York State, 
which climatically differs markedly from 
the pea growing areas of Australia. 


Canners Perfection and Thomas Lax- 
ton varieties are being used in the test, 
and successive plantings have been made 
to obtain a wide range of weather con- 
ditions at harvest. Harvest is expected 
to start about June 12 and continue to 
about the same date in July. 


. LABOR CAMP GOING UP 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Farmers Associa- 
tion is constructing a labor camp for 
Puerto Rican farm workers in Berks 
County half way between Shoemakers- 
ville and Hamburg. 


There has been much controversy con- 
cerning the selection of a site for this 
camp. Earlier a farm in the Beartown 
section of Lancaster County near the 
Lancaster-Berks County Line, had been 
purchased for the site. Goaded by un- 
favorable publicity in the Lancaster 
press, residents of the Beartown section 
rose in opposition, and the site had to be 
abandoned. 


It is hoped that the camp on the new 
site will be ready to handle at least part 
of the load this season. Meanwhile facili- 
ties at Glassboro, New Jersey are being 
used to supply help needed at this time. 
Last year the lower part of Pennsyl- 
vania used nearly 3,000 laborers, all of 
them through the Glassboro site. 


PENNSALT APPOINTS BROOKER 


Charles E. Brooker, well known to 
much of the chemical industry and the 
dairy and beverage industries, has been 
appointed Assistant Sales Manager of 
the Food Industries Department of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


NETHERLANDS AG. MINISTER 
VISITS CALIFORNIA 


S. L. Mansholt, Netherlands minister 
of agriculture, food and fisheries, was a 
mid-May visitor at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia on his way to Canada. While here 
he visited the University of California 
School of Agriculture and conferred with 
A. A. Brock, State Director of Agricul- 
ture. He is author of a plan to integrate 
European agriculture along the line of 
the Schumann Plan which integrates 
European industry. 


WORLD LIST OF 
PLANT BREEDERS 


Supplementing a list of plant breed- 
ers in Canada and the United States, 
published in September 1949, the Plant 
Production Branch of Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization (FAO) of the United 
Nations, has just issued a list of plant 
breeders in other parts of the world 
Like the first list, the supplement is an 
alphabetical list of plant breeders, with 
addresses, species of plants on which 
they work, and lines of research. The 
second section is a list of the stations 
where plant breeding is being done, with 
notation of the names and breeders. The 
third section is an alphabetical list of 
plants with the names of the breeders 
working on them. Interested parties may 
contact FAO at V1 Viale Terme di Cara- 
calla, Rome, Italy. 


THE GREAT QUESTION ? 7 


Can vine ripened tomatoes be cored and peeled by mechanical means, at a 
great savings over hand labor, with less waste, and produce a quality Product? 


ANSWER 


Let Us Prove 
It. 


ASSOCIATED 


3UCK CANNING 
MACHINES INC. 


BALTIMORE 11, MARYLAND 


4931 ‘olls Road = « 
BE 5-4337 
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REVIEWPOINT 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER — 
Here in the East the weather has been 
anything but favorable for field work. 
Hot, mucky weather, with a rash of 
thunderstorms and an almost continual 
shower, has prevailed for so long, it’s 
getting hard to remember when things 
were otherwise. Today, Thursday, the 
19th, the sun is shining. More showers 
and storms are reported for this after- 
noon and tomorrow. The situation is 
getting serious. One canner in Central 
Maryland reported to the writer last eve- 
ning that he’s throwing thousands of 
tomato plants away every day. To date 
there are only six acres in the ground. 
In corn there are less than 200 acres 
planted, and the plans called for 350 by 
this time. Only a few bushels of beans 
are in the ground. There’s bound to be 
bunching and if relief doesn’t come soon, 
some of the acreage won’t get in. 


PEAS are being canned at this writ- 
ing down on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia. Oddly enough, that area needs 
rain. Operations will move up the shore 
rapidly, with the lower Maryland coun- 
ties starting the run the latter part of 
this week, with other areas getting under 
way the week of the 25th. This is good 
pea weather, and generally speaking the 
crop is a good one. 


Continued rains have played havoc 
with strawberries and it’s made harvest- 
ing operations in asparagus and spinach 
difficult. And speaking of peas, by May 
11 only about 55 percent of the total 
intended pea acreage was in the ground 
in New York State. 


Soil conditions in Wisconsin were much 
improved last week with precipitation 
especially in Southern Wisconsin, down 
to a minimum. Much planting progress 
was made, but here, too, it seems certain 
peas will be bunched as early planting 
was delayed because of excessive mois- 
ture. 


FROZEN STOCKS—Despite slightly 
larger packs (See last week’s “Canning 
Trade”) April 30 stocks of frozen fruits 
at 153 million pounds were well below 
the 192 million pounds held April 30, 


1952, and also the 191 million pounds of , 


the 1948-52 average. During the month 
of April stocks of frozen fruits decreased 
by 37 million pounds compared with 44 
million pounds last April, and an aver- 
age 36 million pounds. A record move- 
ment during the month of March helped 
bring the stock position into its present 
favorable position. Strawberries  ac- 
counted for 16 of the 37 million pounds 
shipped in April. 


Total holdings of frozen fruit are only 
2 million pounds above the April 1950 
post-war record low. 
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Frozen vegetable stocks withdrawn 
(38 million pounds) from storage during 
April, were almost 60 percent greater 
than the average 24 million pounds for 
the month, but only about 11 percent 
greater than last April’s withdrawal. 


Stocks of frozen vegetables (382 mil- 
lion pounds) were well above last April’s 
314 million, and the 1948-52 average 
April stocks of 239 million pounds. In 
the major items there were 74 million 
pounds of peas at the end of this April 
compared with 65 million pounds last 
April 30; 54 million pounds of spinach 
compared with 38 million; 45 million 
pounds of lima beans compared with 47 
million last year; 40 million pounds of 
broccoli compared with 24 million; 29 
million pounds of beans compared with 
28 million; 16 million pounds of corn 
compared with 15 million. 


On April 30, 1953 there were approxi- 
mately 21 million gallons of frozen con- 
centrated orange juice on hand compared 
with 23 million gallons last April 30. 
Stocks of Frozen orange juice increased 
by 2 million gallons during April con. 
pared with 5 million gallons the same 
month last year. Some idea of the heavy 
movement of frozen concentrate may be 
obtained by comparing these PMA fig- 
ures with figures released this week by 
the Florida Canners Association. Asso- 
ciation reports indicate that up to May 
9, 1953, 39 million gallons had been proc- 
essed compared with 35 million gallons 
to May 10, 1952. That would add up to 
a movement of 6 million more gallons 
this year to date than last year, and it 
would also indicate that there is some 
substance to the argument that there 
won’t be enough orange juice to go 
around this year. 


The picture in canned single strength 
orange juice, according to the Associa- 
tion, is not quite so bright. Movement 
this season to May 9, just over 11 mil- 
lion cases is about three-quarters of a 
million cases under last season’s move- 
ment of 11.8 million cases, and more 
than 2 million cases under the 13.2 mil- 
lion case movement to May 12, 1951. 
Because of a smaller pack, however, 
stocks of canned orange juice as of May 
9, at 5.4 million cases, were well under 
last year’s 6.6 million cases, and the 
prior year’s 6.2 million cases. 


Movement of all canned single strength 
citrus juices at 21.3 million cases, is the 
Same as last year, but about 4 million 
cases under the 25.5 million case move- 
ment to May 12, 1951, while stocks of 
11.6 million cases in 1953 are under the 
12.6 millon cases on hand a year ago, 
and the 13.3 million cases May 12, 1951. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


More Inclination To Improve Inventory Posi- 
tion — Little Better Tone In Tomatoes — 
Waiting For New-Pack Peas — Acreage 
Trouble In Corn—Fair Booking of Aspara- 
gus — Maine Sardines Decline — Lobsters 
Higher —Salmon Routine Some Improve- 
ment In Citrus—Apricot Prospects Brighter, | 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., May 21, 1953 


THE SITUATION — A decline in 
prices for new pack Maine sardines was 4 
a market feature during the week, with © 
this softness in the canned fish line offset ‘ 
by a hike of 50 cents per dozen in the 
price for new pack Canadian lobster. An \ 


improved tone was reported in Florida 
citrus, with demand showing some pick- 
up. In canned vegetables, a little more _ 
inquiry was developing on peas and to-— 
matoes, and green bean offerings re-|_ 
mained on the short side. £ 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are show. | 
ing more inclination to build up inven- | 
tories slightly, but are endeavoring to” 
secure guarantees against declines wher-| 
ever possible when making new commit-” 
ments. Current reports indicate that 
some carryover items may prove good” 
property later on in the year at current” 
levels, as higher replacement costs are in| 
sight. The drawback, from the buyers’! 
standpoint, is that canners too are well | 
aware of this condition, and hence are 
unwilling to consider underbids from dis- 
tributors merely to clear out their ware: 
houses at prices which will in all prob- 
ability appear unremunerative in_ the 
light of costs on the coming packs. 


TOMATOES — General tone of the} 
market is a little better. Inside price's 
on standards find 1s bringing $1.00, 303s) 
$1.15 and up, 2s $1.20-$1.25, and 2's 
about $1.90, all f.o.b. tri-state canneries 
Packers are showing rather firm views 
on the market and expect that replace 
ment costs for the new season’s pack wil 
be higher than today’s market. 


BEANS—tThe pack in the east is vil 
tually non-existent so far, due to shor 
bean supplies and high prices for rav 
stock. The limited quantities of fanc 
which are going into the cans are niovilg 
out readily against prior commitments 
and the market therefore is in nomini|) 
position. Distributors are hopefu! tha) 
the eastern crop will be sufficient for! 
good pack when canners get into thel 
run, probably late in June. 


PEAS—With a good pea crop in thi 
making in the East, buyers are operalyy 
ing in hand-to-mouth fashion in makin 
replacements from carryover stock* 
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Standard pod run Alaskas are reported 
available at $1.00 for 308s and $1.15 for 
2s, with a little buying reported at those 
levels. On pod-run sweets, carryover 
holdings have dwindled, and 303s com- 
mand $1.10 and upwards, f.o.b. can- 
neries, where any supplies remain. 


CORN — With corn planting under 
way, eastern canners are reported to 
have encountered some difficulty in con- 
tracting their regular acreage. Mean- 
while, the trade is working on carryover 
offerings, with fancy whole grain golden 
303s quoted at $1.40 and extra standards 
at $1.30, f.o.b. eastern canneries. On 
crushed white corn, extra standard 303s 
are reported held at $1.35. 


ASPARAGUS—There has been a fair 
booking reported on eastern pack aspar- 
agus, with canners quoting mammoth 
spears at $3.85 on 300s and $4.35 on 2s, 
with large spears at $3.80 and $4.25, 
respectively, f.o.b. canneries. Large and 
medium blend spears are held at $3.70 on 
300s and $4.20 on 2s. Cut spears list at 
$2.50 for 300s. Reports from California 
continue unfavorable, insofar as pack 
progress is concerned. 


SARDINES — Pressure to market 
Maine sardines has undermined the price 
position, and sellers this week were of- 
fering prompt shipment on the basis of 
$6.50 per case, which is 50 cents under 
the recently-named opening price for 
quarter keyless oils. 


LOBSTER HIGHER—New pack Ca- 
nadian lobster was advanced 50 cents 
per dozen this week, bringing the market 
to $8.50 per dozen, delivered New York, 
for halves. There has been a good de- 
mand reported. 


SALMON — Day-to-day business in 
salmon continues along routine lines, 
with much of the interest now centering 
in pinks. New busines on chums gener- 
ated by the recent price break has 
brought a little firmness into the situa- 
tion, and most sellers are now back up 
to $16, Seattle, for tall 1s. 


CITRUS—Buyers are apparently con- 
vinced that canned citrus juices have hit 


bottom, pricewise, and there was some 
improvement in demand reported here 
during the week. Prices at Florida can- 
ning }oints remain without change. 
WEST COAST FRUITS — Notwith- 


standiny frost damage a short spell back, 
the C. ifornia apricot crop for this sea- 
son is indicated at 178,000 tons, against 
158,00) tons a year ago and 172,000 tons 


in 195. Current reports are that drier 
and ‘\ ezer requirements this year will 
be he: ier than last season. California 
canne: . are offering choice clings carry- 
over a limited way, with the market 
quote: at about $2.70-$2.80 for 2s, 
With | tall at $1.70. Cocktail and pears 
are : ported well cleared from first 
hands, 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Slight Improvement In Activity — Citrus 
Cleanup Expected—Apple Sauce Can’t Be 
Found—Heavy Corn Sales—Asparagus Free- 
ly Offered — Dog Fight In Spinach — No 
Change In Tomatoes—Market Completely 
Bare Of Beans—Better Demand For Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 21, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Activity was 
somewhat improved this week as some 
buyers are showing a tendency to cover 
ahead where the situation justifies such 
action. However, so many buyers are 
so tightly restricted with respect to in- 
ventories and budgets that any wave of 
forward buying these days would not 
compare to that of days gone by. Never- 
theless, certain items have come in for 
more than normal attention recently and 
the results can be noticed. Cocktail is 
much tighter and the trade have been 
covering ahead where they could find 
what they wanted. Tomatoes and corn 
are obviously bargains today and dis- 
tributors have been featuring these items 
and buying heavier than usual. Sliced 
beets in all sizes are very short and even 
certain sizes of whole beets are coming 
up short. In cases like this the trade 
have not hesitated to grab various small 
lots that have made an appearance. Car- 
rots, beans and applesauce are also in 
the same category and anything in the 
way of an offering does not last long. 
Not a lot of heavy buying but totaled up 
the results help to improve the trading 
picture. 


CITRUS — Prices remain unchanged 
this week with the trade unconcerned 
about the situation although Florida can- 
ners seem to feel that statistics will keep 
the price structure firm until new pack 
with a definite possibility of higher prices 
before that time. The grapefruit juice 
pack, for all practical purposes, is over 
and while unsold stocks are slightly 
higher now than they were at this time 
last year the early end to the present 
pack should leave canners short before 
new pack. From all indications, concen- 
trators will be unable to pack enough 
frozen orange juice to meet present day 
demands which means prices should go 
higher which in turn would effect the 
market on single strength juice. It’s a 
very nice theory if it works out that way. 
In the meantime, prices are firm on 
Valencia orange at $2.75 with blended at 
$2.50 and grapefruit juice at $2.05. 


APPLE SAUCE—The trade are look- 
ing for apple sauce and can’t find it. 
Little or nothing is offered and the trade 
would be glad to pay $1.80 for 303 tins 
of New York State fancy sauce, the 
price at which last sales were confirmed. 
Tens are not offered having been com- 


pletely sold up some time ago. Apple 
sauce canners had an excellent year this 
past season as this item has sold excep- 
tionally well. 


CORN—Current prices on corn which 
have been in effect for some time have 
given an added push to the movement of 
corn in this market and sales have been 
very good. However, they have not been 
enough to force any improvement in the 
rrice structure and fancy °303 cream 
style is still selling at $1.40 with stand- 
ard as low as $1.05. Canners still insist 
there will not be enough of the whole 
kernel variety to last until new pack but 
buyers here are not concerned as yet. 
The market is holding at $1.50 for fancy 
303s with tens at $9.75 but little or noth- 
ing is offered in the latter size. 


ASPARAGUS—With the Midwestern 
pack now in full swing prices quoted 
here last week are now quite general. 
Fancy cuts and tips all green are selling 
at $1.55 for eight ounce, $1.75 for pic- 
nics, $2.20 for No. 300s and $15.00 for 
tens. There has been no rush to buy 
except for whole spears as the trade are 
carrying over cut grass and they seem to 
think the carryover in canner’s hands 
may have some effect on the market. 


SPINACH—A dog fight among Cali- 
fornia canners has led to price cutting 
on the new pack of spinach which does 
not appear necessary at the moment. 
Prices have slipped to where fancy spin- 
ach is now offered at $1.00 for 303s, 
$1.35 for 2%s and $4.25 for tens with 
some canners already down to $4.00 for 
the latter item. Tens in particular were 
in heavy demand when the pack started 
as the market was bare and it appears 
such price cutting was entirely uncalled 
for. Under such conditions the trade are 
moving very slowly and watching the 
market carefully. 


TOMATOES—No change to report in 
a deplorable situation as there has been 
no improvement pricewise here in the 
Middlewest. Standard 2s are still avail- 
able at $1.35 although sales are up con- 
siderably from previous stagnant levels. 
Juice, catsup and puree are also showing 
no upward trend as yet and canners con- 
tinue to take a beating. Prices may move 
upward as the new pack approaches as 
it’s quite obvious the new pack must 
bring more money. There will be at least 
two dozen less canners around this com- 
ing season so the market may be more 
stable. 


BEANS —A completely bare market 
with every buyer making a determined 
effort to get lined up for early shipmer+ 
ont of the new pack. Many Coast can- 
ners of Blue Lake beans are already sold 
up on anticipated production and have 
withdrawn from the market, apparently 
for good insofar as the coming season 
is concerned. Other sections of the coun- 
try also report heavy demand and every 
effort is being made to handle a maxi- 
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MARKET NEWS 


mum of production as early as possible 
and as quickly as possible. Shipments 
will be extremely heavy as soon as the 
new pack is ready. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A much 
better demand is apparent as the trade 
find some fruit items are either not 
available or are in very short supply. 
Cocktail in No. 10 tins is gone and shelf 
sizes are rapidly reaching the same situ- 
ation. Standard Bartlett pears in 2% 
tins are also completely cleaned up with 
the trade trying to buy and having no 
success at all. Cling peaches and apri- 
cots in tens are also on every buyer’s 
short list but to no avail as nothing is 
offered here. Fancy pears are still of- 
fered at $13.00 for tens, $3.75 for 2's, 
$2.25 for ones and $1.25 for 8 oz. The 
new pack of sweet cherries will begin 
next month to start off the 1953 pack 
of fruit. Also getting under way in June 
will be the new pack of Hawaiian pine- 
apple and just about in time too as ex- 
cellent promotion of this product has 
moved a large pack from last season in 
an orderly and profitable fashion. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Spot Fruits Strong, Vegetables On Weak 

Side—First Crop Forecast—Spinach Market 

Upset — Steady Business In Asparagus — 

Fruits Steady—Much Interest In Beans— 
Fish Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 21, 1953 


THE SITUATION — While consider- 
able business continues to be booked on 
spot California fruits, and with ship- 
ments keeping well ahead of those of last 
year, there is a weakness to be noted on 
some items in the vegetable list. Just 
what is behind the numerous offerings of 
spinach at what most canners declare to 
be prices below the cost of production is 
still an unanswered question. Some items 
in tomato products are still in the dol- 
drums, but the huge pack accounts for 
this. Salmon continues to move slowly, 
but the season for this is about at an 
end. 


CROPS—The California Crop Report- 
ing Service has come out with its first 
official summary of deciduous fruit pros- 
pects for the season now under way and 
this sets a rather checkered pattern for 
many crops. Frost damage has_ been 
rather more widespread than in recent 
years, but no excessively short crops are 
in sight. Generally speaking, orchards 
and vineyards are in good average con- 
dition. While it is still too early to accu- 
rately judge apple crop prospects, indi- 
cations point to a smaller crop than last 
year. Cherries are in good condition and 
a crop of about 31,000 tons is indicated, 
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of hwhich about 13,200 tons will be Royal 
Annes. Grapes will be a somewhat 
smaller crop than in 1952. Peaches have 
set rather lighter than in recent years, 
but most orchards will require thinning. 
Cling peaches are rated at a set of 77 
percent, against 82 percent a _ year 
earlier, with freestones rated at 72 
against 82 last May. Apricots point to 
a better crop than last year, despite 
frost damage in some districts. A crop 
of 178,000 tons is indicated, against 158,- 
000 tons last year. 

Bartlett pears show average of 66 per- 
cent full crop, against 85 percent a year 
earlier, while other varieties have a rat- 
ing of 69 percent, against 74 percent last 
year. Plums seem a good crop, with 
76,000 tons in sight, against 53,000 tons 
in 1952 and 97,000 tons in 1951. The 
prune crop promises to be lighter than 
a year ago. 


SPINACH — The canning of spring 
spinach came to an end about a month 
ago, with a pack reported to be less than 
that of a year ago and with but a very 
small pack of winter spinach to contend 
with, but already some canners have 
scaled opening prices down drastically. 
For example, some are quoting No. 303 
at $1.00, No. 2%s at $1.30 and No. 10s at 
$4.00. Three months ago No. 10s were 
quite scarce and sold in the range from 
$5.00 to $5.50. Here is the list of a 
prominent canner which has been revised 
upward slightly, suggesting that the 
situation is changing for the better: 
8-oz., 85 cents; picnic, 924% cents; No. 
308, $1.05; No. 2, $1.20; No. 2%s, $1.40 
and No. 10, $4.45. Dietetic pack is quoted 
at 85 cents for 8-oz., $1.10 for No. 303 
and $1.20 for No. 2s. Several canners 
note that packing costs on No. 10 this 
season is not less than $4.75 a dozen. 


ASPARAGUS—A steady business is 
being done on new pack asparagus, with 
orders increasing in size as the season 
advances. Cool weather still prevails in 
the interior valleys and the pack to date 
is well under early estimates. Most of 
the opening prices are listed as tentative 
and call for early deliveries. Orders 
placed for cans are running quite high 
for the No. 303 size, with a correspond- 
ing cutting down in No. 2s. It is quite 
definite that the canned pack of all-green 
will be smaller than that of last year, 
shippers and freezers having made such 
heavy purchases. Prices are slightly 
lower than last year for the canned arti- 
cle, being on the basis of $3.45 for Colos- 
sal and Mammoth for No. 2 spears in 
green tipped and white, and $4.00-$4.05 
for these in all-green. 


FRUITS—California canned fruits are 
in a firmer position than in months, 
there being no really weak items in the 
list, and no shading of prices, such as 
prevailed earlier in the year. Canners 
and growers are commencing to confer 
on prices and contracting for tonnage 
will soon be under way. Cherries are 


now moving out to the fresh market and 
canning will be under way next month, 
Choice No. 2% Bartlett pears have sold 
during the week at $3.25, but there were 
also sales at $3.10. Choice fruit cocktail 


A 
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is closely sold up and interest is now § ©" 
centering on fancy No. 2%s with some | Ter 
ing 


sales at $3.40. A lot of Elberta peaches 
have moved out in recent weeks with Be 


No. 2% fancy selling at $3.25 to $3.40, sen 
006 


GREEN BEANS—There’s much in. Ten 
terest being shown in green beans, with! dan 
planting just getting well under way in|) mat 
California and in the Pacific Northwest,” sens 
Reports are that the acreage is being D 
increased over that of last year. A lot§ Ten 
of business has been booked, subject to) pol 
the approval of opening prices, with? agir 
many requests for early shipments. Can-) of 
ners have agreed to pay growers more! ence 
for beans this year, this being true in the sery 
Pacific Northwest, and in California, oils 


FISH — The canned fish situation is 
largely without change, the demand for 
tuna being heavy with some canners hav- 
ing little to offer. California is out of 
the picture, as far as sardines are con- 
cerned and mackerel and anchovies move 
out about as fast as packed. Most pink 
salmon seems to be held at $20.00 for 
No. 1 talls, with reds at $26.00 and 
$27.00. 
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EXPORT PACKING MANUAL 

National Wooden Box Association f 
published a new brochure entitled, F2- 
port Packing, prepared for American C 
manufacturers who ship products to 
overseas customers. Ba 

According to C. D. Hudson, the asso-)enou; 
ciation’s executive vice president, it is)"aces 
hoped “the manual will assist exporters lubric 
in maintaining and expanding the flow) Sor 
of American merchandise and material§¥00l 
to foreign markets.” It is intended as 
a guide for shippers to assure safe de 
livery of goods through proper applica 
tion of shipping containers. 

The booklet starts with an analysis 0 
the goods to be shipped in the light of 
container protection required for various 
types of loads, continues with determina 
tion of box or crate specifications, nail 
ing, strapping, interiod blocking, bracin 
and packing, and marking procedures 
and closes with a summary of these operfthe a 
ations. A glossary of terms and list 0 
government specifications are include 
for reference purposes. 

Manufacturers may receive a op! 
through their container suppliers, 0 
application may be forwarded to N 
tional Wooden Box Association, BariPonsist 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


ROSEFIELD SALES 

The Rosefield Packing Co., Alameda. 

California, reports that sales for thy, j, 

quarter ended March 31 amounted t notor.- 

$3,642,643, compared to $2,756,833 fo 
the comparable period a year earlier. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
RETARDS OXIDATION 


A new approach to the problem of food 
preservation was proposed by Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., of Kingsport, 
Tennessee during the National Packag- 
ing Exposition in Chicago recently. 
Bien approach, as outlined by Dr. R. W. 


NEW PACKAGING 


Bentz, Senior Chemist of the Eastman 
food laboratories, involves the use of 
Tenox, an Eastman food-grade antioxi- 
| dant, as a barrier or oxygen trap in the 
materials used to package many oxygen 
sensitive food products. 

Dr. Bentz described the action of 
Tenox as rendering inactive any oxygen 
mulecules which either penetrate a pack- 
aging material or are present at the time 
of packaging. He added that the pres- 
re) ence of Tenox in packaging materials also 
1) serves to stabilize the natural occurring 

oils in cereals, fats from meat products 
_ such as bacon, shortening from pastry 
is| premixes, ete. which may be absorbed by 
the packaging materials and are thus 
highly susceptible to oxidation due to 
their greatly increased surface exposure. 

While Tenox is itself not new, having 
been used in such food products as lard, 
vegetable oils, potato chips and crackers 
for a number of years, its use in the 
materials in which such food are pack- 
aged represents an entirely new tech- 
nique in combatting the development of 
|sooteemns according to the Eastman 


spokesman. 


can. OILING ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Ball- bearing motors require’ only 
sso enough grease or oil to coat the balls and 
, isgraces. Do not fill the bearings with 
tersq/ubricant. 

Some bearings of the sleeve type are 
4jql@WO0l packed or wick lubricated. These 
ave considerable capacity for oil, but 
he saturation point should not be ex- 
Jeeeded. 

Other sleeve type bearings are fitted 
vith and oil reservoir and a slip-ring 


is 0 

t ofeeder carrying oil from the fount to the 
jouspearing. In most cases there is an escape 
jinagport or overflow to prevent overfilling 
nailghe reservoir. 


The danger in over-oiling comes when 
she lubricant carries along the shaft into 


gainst the field coils, softening and 
Poiline the insulation. And, of course, 
lack of oil means a burned out bearing. 
The vight kind of oil is important. 
pecially refined oils, known: as electric 
NaWotor «ls, are available. These have a 


perat) n and should be used in prefer- 
nce to ‘he so-called household oils which 
te usu lly too light in body for larger 


When in doubt, get the manufactur- 
in -truetions for your particular 
1. V. Krewatch, extension agri- 


ultura! engineer at the University of 
Maryla, 
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COMMERCIAL FISHING 
INDUSTRY BROCHURE 


A new brochure, “Commercial Fishing 
—America’s Oldest Industry,” has just 
been printed by the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion and is ready for distribution to in- 
teresved parties. 

Colorfully illustrated, this  sixteen- 
page booklet points up the importance of 
the oldest established industry in the 
United States, gives the highlights of 
the industry as practiced today in the six 
principal commercial fishing areas of the 
country, and outlines new developments 
within the industry and within each of 
the fishing areas, i.e., gill fishing, the 
spotting of menhaden schools by air- 
plane, new varieties of fish, and new fish- 
ing areas. 

Gulf’s new brochure has several pages 
on fish processing plants, and empha- 
sizes the efficiency of such plants. The 
same engineering and mass production 
principles that have made American 
manufacturiig plants famous the world 
over are applied in these processing 
plants. Mechanization has probably ac- 
counted more for the growth and import- 
ance of these plants than has any other 
single factor. 


CHILI SAUCE GRADES PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has proposed grade standards for chili 
sauce. These standards, if made effec- 
tive, would be the first issued for this 
product. 


The proposed grades, “U. S. Grade A” 
or “U. S. Fancy,” “U. S. Grade C” or 
“U. S. Standard,” and “Substandard” 
would be based on the evaluation of the 
factors of color, consistency, character, 
absence of defects, and flavor, which are 
given a maximum of 20 points each. 
Complete proposal was published in the 
Federal Register of May 9. 


Interested persons may submit views 
and documents on the proposal during 30 
days following that date to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


P.A.F. SHOWS LOSS 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Bel- 
lingham, Washington, one of the largest 
salmon canning concerns in the Pacific 
Northwest has announced that it had 
sales of $6,170,492 during the fiscal year 
ended February 28, but that there was 
a net loss of $210,989 for the year. Sales 
for the previous fiscal year were $8,213,- 
271 and the net profit was $324,357. 
President Edward E. Willkie said the 
reduction in sales volume was due to a 
declining market and a decision to hold 
back liquidation for a higher selling 
price. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 16-17, 1953— MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. ‘ 

JULY 10, 1953—TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 

JULY 16-17, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JULY 17, 1953—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Summer Membership Meet- 
ing, Marcus Whitman Hotel and Walla 
Walla Country Club, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 

OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Til. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — Iowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—-NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 

JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.05 
Mammoth 4.00 
Large 3.90 
Medium /Small 3.75 
Cut Spears 3.40 
1.80 
Col., Mam., Mam./Lg., 

Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 

Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 

Pic. 1.70-1.75 
No. 300 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 15.00 

East, All Gr. Spears, 
No. 2 
No. 2 4.25 
Lze./Med., No. 300... 3.70 
No. 2 4.20 

Cut, Spears, No. 2.50 


BEANS, STRINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Only odd lots available) 
WIscoNsSIN (Nominally quoted) 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 

New 

Fey., French, No. 1.75 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303......1.45 

Fey., cut Wax 2/3 sv., 8 02..... 1.17% 

Me. BOB 1.60 
4 sv. 1.55 

FLORIDA 

Fey., French, No. 303.......... 1.50-1.55 

Fey., Cut Gr., No. 3038.......eeee 1.60 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.50 
Std., No. 303 1.35 


TEXAS 
Fey., Cut Gr., No. 10...... 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 1 


BEANS, LIMA 


Tri States, — 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00. 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Fey., SL, No. 10 6.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .......... 77% 
No. 303 1.22% 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0.........0000 9.00 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.25 
40/0 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/80.........0.. 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.2214-1.25 
No. 10 Nom. 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303............ 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif.,. Diced, No. 1.17144 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
East 


Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 


No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 .... 
Std., No. 308.......0 
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Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303....1. 
No. 10 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50 
12 oz. Vac 1.55 
No. 10 9.75 
Box. Btd., Me. BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 9.35 
1.20-1.25 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ...... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 — 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 308..........0.. 1.70 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... ...1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 


Std., 4 sv. No. 10.... 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., Sw., 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 303.............. 1.10-1.15 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.98% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1783 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 oz. ...... -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.......... 1.6214-1.65 
No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. - 
1.40-1.42% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303............ 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303..........0000 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......ccccccess 1.35 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally eons 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 1 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Utah, Fey., No. 1.85-1.90 
No. 303 1.27% 
Texas, No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fay., Mo. 808 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 
No .303 1.00-1.05 
No, 2 1,15-1,20 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2% 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Md., No. 2%, Fey., Sy. 3.25 
No. 10 12.50 
Texas, Wh., No. 2 2.05 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 803.......cccccssee 1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.25 
1.8714-1.95 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 2.0... 1.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.35..2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
1.90-2.10 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1,25 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.15 
No, 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 7.25 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.35-1.40 


Fla., Std., No. 1 


No, 2 1,25-1.30 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 


TOMATO! CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. .... 
No. 10 


1.25-1.30 


No. 1 9,00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
-10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif, Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.....cc.00+ 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE (Nominally 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Va., Fey., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.40-3.45 
No, 10 11.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............ 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 2% 3.60 
No, 10 15.00 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 24....8.70-3.75 


Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.40-2.45 
No. 10 Nom. 
No. 2% Nom, 
No. 10 11.90 
PEACHES 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
N.W. Fey., Elbertas, 
No. 2% 3.25-3.40 
Choice, No. 70-2.80 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey., Bart., 8 OB. 1,25 
No. 1 and 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 ove 1,25 
Calif., Fey., No. 3.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 246 3.10-3.25 
Std., No. 2144 2.90 
2.85-2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.4( 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.89 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
1.121%4-1.17% 
46 oz, 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........0 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50 
46 oz. 2.55 
No. 10 5.75 
Ind, NO. 1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.10-2.40 
46 oz. 2.00 
No. 10 4,25 
FISH 
SALMON—Per CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No, 1T........ 26.00-27.00 
17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........ 20.00-2 1.00 
11.00-12.00 
8.50-9.00 
SARDINES—PeEr CAsE 
Maine, Oil 6.50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)....... 


Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.50-15.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......18.25-15.90 
Chunks and Filakes........11.50-13.00 
Grated 9.60 
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